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St. Peter Claver Choir rocks SMC with gospel 


Justin O'Brien 


Staff Writer 
- Sweet, soulful, southern, 
melodic spirituals cascading 


throughout the St. Michael's 
Chapel are not just a thing of the 
past. . 

The St. Peter Claver Choir 
returned to campus after a three- 
year absence for a repeat per- 
formance Oct. 14 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the chapel. In concordance with 
this performance, the choir also 
lent its voices at two Masses Oct. 
15. 

_ Standing in their black and 


_ white gowns, illuminated by the 


-delicate lighting of the chapel, 
the St. Peter Claver Choir, from 
New Orleans, delivered a per- 
formance in front of more than 
300 people. 

The music the choir per- 
forms is a combination of rhyth- 
mic and soulful gospel hymns 
that are reminiscent of a typical 
Baptist church choir. 

The choir group returns to 


de 


campus every three years to per- 
form and deliver the spice of 
New Orleans to this predomi- 
nantly white college in northern 
Vermont. 


Why Vermont? 

The Edmundite’ community 
and the St. Peter Claver parish 
have had a very special relation- 
ship for the past 13 years. 

According to Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, SSE, the St. Peter 
Claver parish is part of the 
Edmundite society and conveys 
the same message to the people 


in their New Orleans parish. 
~The result of this affiliation 


gave way for an exchange pro- 
gram in which students from St. 
Michael's can travel to New 
Orleans to experience the culture 
and teach remedial classes at the 
parish. 


See CHOIR, 
Page 3 


Police, SMC reach agreement 
about off-campus behavior 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's Security and 
the Burlington Police 
Department have reached an 
agreement that allows Security 
access to information about stu- 
dent arrests and citations in 
Burlington. 

According to Director of 
Security Peter Soons, every 
Tuesday Security receives a list 
from the Burlington Police 
Department of all violations 
committed by people age 18-22 
in Burlington. From the list, 
which also goes to UVM and 
Champlain College, Soons esti- 
-mates that "maybe 10 percent are 
St. Michael's students." 

"It's appropriate that we 
know and follow up what the 
Burlington Police Department 
does," Soons said. "Usually, that 


follow-up may. simply be a 
phone call to the student. Will 
the student be punished? Not 
necessarily." 

Soons said this procedure is 
a result of an increasing number 
of noise complaints and discus- 
sions throughout the last few 
years with community leaders 
and city officials. 

"Students generally aren't as 
community minded as people 
that live here full-time," Soons 
said. "Students generally live 
here three or four years. They 
come and they go." 

The college has always 
reserved the right to take disci- 


plinary action for anything that — 


takes place off campus, as is stat- 
ed in the Student Handbook. 


See AGREEMENT, 
Page 4 
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St. Peter Claver choir performed Oct. 14, as well as at both Masses Oct. 15. The choir comes to St. 
Michael’s every three years to perform. 


Alarms, fires, theft in Purtill Hall 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


College officials believe 
someone set two trash can fires 
on North Campus during the 
Columbus Day weekend. 

Security is investigating the 
fires, which were on the first 
floor of Purtill Hall, and began 
between 2 and 3 a.m. Saturday 
morning, Oct. 7. 

The Colchester Fire 
Department and St. Michael's 
Fire and Rescue responded. 
None of the 15 people in the two- 
floor building were injured. 

"It's a very rare coincidence 
with two happening,” North 
Campus Resident Director John 
Triller said. 

"If it's just one maybe some- 
one is being a little careless with 
a cigarette, but this was a little 
coincidental for us," he said. 

The two fires came after a 


false alarm around 1 a.m. 

"An hour or two later there 
was another alarm," said Triller, 
who lives on the first floor of 
Purtill. 

"I opened the door and saw 
smoke in the hall,” he said. 

“I went around the corner 
and there was smoke in the trash 
can and I put that out with the 
fire extinguisher." 

A short time later a second 
trash can at the other end of the 
hall was set on fire. 

Triller said he thought both 
fires had been set at the same 
time. 

"It would seem hard to think 
someone would have set the sec- 
ond one with me standing in the 
lobby," he said. 

Residents returning from 
vacation also found several first- 
floor rooms had been broken 
into. 

"Who knows if someone got 


in through a screen window or 
what?" Triller said. 

Triller and Director of 
Security Peter Soons both said 
the break-ins and the fires are 
probably related. 

"There's quite possibly a 
connection between the two," 
Soons said. 

Security collected names of 
everyone who was in the build- 
ing at the time of the fires. No 
one witnessed anybody running 
or leaving the area, Triller said. 

Security is still investigat- 
ing, but Soons said they aren't 
sure if they will find out who is 
responsible. 

"It's very troubling what's 
happened," he said. 

"We don't know who is 
responsible. We're talking to 
some people, but we're not hold- 
ing out any hope." 
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Online company databases threaten security of online shoppers — 


By Binh Nguyen 
Daily Collegian (U. Virginia) 


(U-WIRE)CHAR- 
LOTTESVILLE, Va. — As online 
shopping increases in popularity, 
concerns about credit card securi- 
ty have increased as well. But 
despite vigilant online security 
measures, shoppers beware: cred- 
it card thieves will go to great 
lengths to track down card num- 
bers. 

For credit card thieves, steal- 
ing mail, combing through dump- 
sters for discarded credit cards 
and trading card numbers in 
Internet chat rooms are ways of 
the past. These days, wily thieves 
find ways to access online com- 
pany database software that 
stores customers' credit card 
numbers and private profiles. If 
security is not tight enough, 
hackers can obtain this informa- 
tion. 

This January, 
CDUniverse.com, an online CD 
store, came under attack for its 
poor online security measures. A 


hacker broke into the company's 
database and threatened to post 
300,000 customers' credit card 
numbers if CD Universe refused 
to pay a ransom. 

This is something companies 
tend to overlook. They build 
large-scale Web sites to serve 
customers but fail to allot money 
to improve security for informa- 
tion transactions, thus putting 
customers' privacy at risk. 

"What all companies should 
do is to encrypt all customers' 
information in secure Web 
servers," University of Virginia 
Commerce professor Rick Grenci 
said. 

Some dishonest store clerks 
also may be involved in the fraud 
game — this time, offline. These 
clerks will purchase magnetic 
strip readers that are modified to 
store the cardholder's informa- 
tion. 

The dishonest cashier swipes 
the card twice, once on the regu- 
lar machine and once on the spe- 
cialized one, according to a 
February article in U.S. News & 


World Report. 

The same article reported 
that even amateur traders dabble 
in the illegal trade. They use 
computer software that manipu- 
lates real credit card numbers by 
a couple of digits to generate fake 
credit card numbers. 

With such software, thieves 
can produce 999 numbers from 
one card, the article said. The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
charged several companies and 
individuals with illegally billing 


783,947 credit and debit cards for. 


Internet services. 

As more and more credit 
cards are issued, fraud cases 
increase. 

Three months ago, an avid 
online shopper in Richmond 
received statements from her 
Visa and Discover Card that she 
had to pay off a huge overdraft. 
Upon checking her previous 
statements, she spotted two with- 
drawals from unsolicited pay- 
ments. Someone had used her 
card. 

At the time she didn't realize 


Study on ‘Internet addiction’ causes 


By Alex Weininger 
Daily Collegian (Pennsylvania 
State U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY 
PARK, Pa. — With the Internet 
becoming an ever-present factor 
in the lives of students around the 
world, psychologists and psychi- 
atrists have found a new obses- 
sion and termed it "Internet 
addiction." = 

Dr. Kimberly Young, execu- 
tive director of the Center for On- 
Line Addiction and the pioneer 
for earlier research into the prob- 
lem, became interested in the dis- 
order after complaints from a 
female friend who told Young 
about her husband's obsession 
with chat rooms. 

Young's main study looked 
at 496 heavy Internet users and 
compared their behavior to the 
clinical criteria used to classify 
gambling. Gambling is consid- 
ered the closest type of addiction 
to online addiction because it 
involves failed impulse control 
without involving an intoxicant. 


Young found that people 


who have "Internet addiction" 
met four or more of the estab- 
lished criteria and found college 
students to be particularly at risk. 

"They typically have unlim- 
ited and free access to log online, 
which causes problems such as 
academic failure in school and 
relationship breakups," Young 
said. 

Although Young's study 
received much praise from vari- 
ous psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal organizations, it has received 
considerable criticism about 
whether or not Internet addiction 
actually exists. 

Dr. Ivan Goldberg, a New 
York City-based psychiatrist said 
Young's definition of the disorder 
does not address some of the 
underlying factors that might 
cause someone to use the Internet 
often and compulsively. He also 
said’ Internet addiction is not a 
disorder. 

Goldberg has a special con- 
nection to the controversy sur- 
rounding Internet addiction 


because he created a "Symptoms 
of Internet addiction" Web site in 
an attempt to poke fun at the 
guidelines the DSM-IV psychi- 
atric diagnosis manual uses to 
identify certain disorders. 

Goldberg said being addict- 
ed to the Internet could be a sign 
of other problems such as depres- 
sion or over-anxiety, but labeling 
a symptom hides its origins. 

Goldberg disagrees with 
Young's research and conclusion 
about Internet addiction, but 
helps people who-come to him 
with the problem find the under- 
lying causes for their over-indul- 
gence of the Internet. 

"The Internet.is a distraction 
technique that has some pleasure 
attached to it," Goldberg said. 

Although there is doubt 
about the existence of "Internet 
addiction," some universities 
across the country aren't taking 

-any chances. 

The University of Maryland 
has a support group for compul- 
sive Internet users called "Caught 
in the Net." 


the extraneous Web page error 
message was probably a guise for — 
stealing her credit card informa- 
tion, she said. 

Company officials investi- 
gated and removed that add-in 
Web page. 

Since her number was 
exposed, she had no other choice 
but to deactivate the card. 

Knowing the risks doesn't 
stop too many online shoppers, 
however. 

Normally, most sites dedi- 
cated to shopping are given cer- 
tificates from Verizon, the lead- 
ing provider of Internet trust 
services, to conduct trusted and 
secure electronic commerce and 
communications. 

So customers might want to 
check out the site to see if their 
preferred shopping site has a cer- 
tificate. 

Another way to do this is to 
go to Bizrate.com, which rates 
shopping sites in categories such 
as customer satisfaction and 
secure shopping. 


controversy 


"We're also starting to ask 
people, in assessment, how much 
time they spend eating, sleeping 
and on the Internet," said Rhoda 
Trietsch, associate director of the 
counseling center at University 
of Maryland. s 

As for Penn State, Mary 
Anne Knapp, outreach coordina- 
tor at Counseling and 
Psychological Services, said 
although there is no support 
group exclusively for people who 
feel they are addicted to the 
Internet, students can join other 
addiction support groups to dis- 
cuss their problem. 

"We do see people who have 
a problem with the Internet, but 
we mostly see it in the form of 
depression," Knapp said. 

While controversy remains 
regarding Internet addiction, 
Young said the American 
Psychiatric Association and the 
American Psychological 
Association support her finding 
that the problem is indeed an 
addiction. 
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News 


Alcohol-free events prepare for Friday Knight Dry 


By Cherise LaPine 
Staff Writer 


Six days of fun and games 
are scheduled to take place dur- 
ing National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week Oct. 15 through 
Oct. 20. 

Throughout the week there 
will be various alcohol-free and 
educational programs, ending 
with a campus-wide event, 
Friday Knight Dry. 

For each event a student 
attends during the week, they 
will receive ‘fun currency,’ which 
can be used at the midnight auc- 
tion on Friday Knight Dry. 

The auction will have more 
than 60 gifts, which were donat- 
ed by local businesses and cam- 
pus departments, said Megan 
Powers, director of Alcohol 
Education and Programs. 

Because of the administra- 
tion’s goal to keep alcohol use to 
a minimum, there are alcohol 
awareness programs and events 
on campus regularly. 

According to Powers, sever- 
al campus offices offer alcohol- 
free events. 

The school also offers hous- 
ing for students who want to live 
in a chemical-free environment. 

~ GREAT housing serves as a 
substance-free living area for stu- 
dents. 


Friday Knight Dry 
Oct. 20 Schedule of Events 


Day and Evening- 
Get to know Security 
Introduce yourself to a 
Security officer 


7-9 p.m. 

Game Room Tournament 
Purtill Hall 

Gestures 

Founders second floor lounge 


7:30-9:30 p.m. 

Talent Show 

Ryan Room 78 

Joyce Hall Gourd Painting 
Joyce second-floor lounge 


Student attendance at alco- 
hol-free programs depends on the 
individual events, Powers said. 

"I generally receive very 
positive feedback," she said. 

Sophomore Kim Pintoff said 
she enjoyed Friday Knight Dry 
last year. 

"I thought it was fun but it 
would be more worthwhile if 
more people participated in it,” 
Pintoff said. 

Freshman Ed DiFiglia said 


Miniature Golf 
Alumni second-, third-, fourth- 
floor lounges 


8-10 p.m. 

Game Show 

Lyons 2nd and 3rd floor 
lounge 

Alumn-actic Bowling 
Alumni Game Room 


8:30-10:30 p.m 

Who wants to be a 
Millionaire? 

Stained Glass Room, Alliot 
Hall 





he has not gone to any of the 
events because he has not heard 
about them. 

Powers said there are a num- 
ber of alcohol-free events on 
campus. 

"All one has to do is look 
and they will find programs 
occurring on this campus," 
Powers said. 

Pintoff said she thinks some 
students go to Friday Knight Dry 
for the wrong reasons. 


9 p.m.-midnight 
Karaoke 

Alliot Lobby 
9:30-11:30 p.m. 
B-I-N-G-O 

Rat 


10-11 p.m. 
Casino 
Vermont Room, Alliot Hall 


10 p.m.-midnight 
Beer Goggles 
Alliot Lobby 


Midnight 
Auction 
Alliot lobby 


"I just think the money is a 
good idea but people take advan- 
tage of it just so they can win 
stuff. I know that's happened in 
previous years," she said. 

Powers said alcohol-free and 
educational programs provide 
students with many educational 
opportunities. 

"It's an opportunity for indi- 
viduals to connect with members 
both within and outside of our St. 
Michael's community." 


CHOIR: Students feel the music at Mass 


New Orleans choir brings 50 singers to St. Michael's to perform 


Continued from Page 1 


Rev. Thomas Hoar, SSE, for- 
mer director of Edmundite cam- 
pus ministry at St. Michael's, and 
Rev. Michael Jacques, SSE, 
Edmundite pastor of St. Peter 
Claver Church, organized the 
first exchange. 

This tradition continues 
today with extended service trips 
offered to New Orleans. through 
the MOVE program. 

Kerri Pollard, a 1996 gradu- 
ate of St. Michael's and current 
administrative assistant in the 
Campus Ministry office, took 
advantage of this program during 
her four years at St. Michael’s. 

After graduation, Pollard 
spent two years at the St. Peter 
Claver parish teaching remedial 
classes and got to know and share 
with the members of the commu- 
_ hity. 

Pollard said these friend- 
ships remain. 

"It was completely different 
from Vermont," Pollard said. 

"When I was there I learned 
a lot about myself and the spirit 
of the people." 

Pollard's new position at St. 
Michael's allowed her the pleas- 
ure of reuniting with members of 
the choir she had meet previous- 
ly. 

"The choir completely capti- 
vates you and makes you feel 
absolutely alive," Pollard said. 

Senior Norman Brisco Jr. is 
from New Orleans and credits the 


choir for bringing him to 
Vermont to study. 

"The whole reason I found 
out about this school is because 
my mother traveled here several 
times with the choir group to per- 
form," Brisco said. "She said I 
should check it out." 


The choir 

The St. Peter Claver Choir 
consists of 53 members, but only 
50 of its members made the trip 
to St. Michael's for the perform- 
ance. 

Group members range in age 
from 20 to 70 and all members 





Photo by Paul Beique 
St. Peter Claver choir sang three times for the college. The New 
Orleans group returned to St. Michael’s after three years. 


“It's truly a 
touching 
experience.” 


Kerri Pollard, 
Campus Ministry 


are from the New Orleans area. 
Musically, the choir consists 
of the basic soprano, alto and 
bass sections. 
A percussionist and bass gui- 
tarist also accompany the group, 
to bring the music to life. 


The current director of music 
for the church, Veronica Downs- 
Dorsey, plays piano and conducts 
the group. 

During the group’s stay in 
Vermont, St. Michael's faculty 
and the surrounding communities 
open their homes. 

In exchange for one week's 
residence, the choir members 
prepare a_ traditional New 
Orleans feast that includes 
gumbo, red beans and rice and 
jambalaya. 

"Everyone learns a lot from 
one another, no matter who they 
are or where they come from. It's 

»truly a touching experience," 
Pollard said. 

As for the music, "Their 
voices are filled with love and 
support, which we as college stu- 
dents need in our lives," Brisco 
said. 

















On-campus 
construction 
postponed 


Welcome Center 
delayed until new 
student housing is built 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Writer 


The plans to build a wel- 
come center are postponed until 
after additional student housing 
is built on campus. 

Last year, Bob and Cynthia 
Hoehl donated $1.2 million to 
the college to replace the Klein 
Center with a new welcome cen- 
ter. 

President Marc vander- 
Heyden said the center would be 
built as an extension of Founders 
Hall and would be a part of 
Founders Hall's massive renova- 
tion. 

The plan was scheduled to 
be completed by the college cen- 
tennial in 2004. 

The plan to _ renovate 
Founders, which currently holds 
administrative offices and stu- 
dent rooms, led to further plans 
to create new student housing. 

Last year, the plans detailed 
buildings between the 100s 
townhouses and the theme hous- 
es on College Parkway. __ 

These buildings would be a 
combination of townhouse and 
dormitory styles to create. 

Housing Coordinator Sheryl 
Fleury said the plans for the 
Hoehl Welcome Center have 
been delayed, but the board of 
trustees is meeting soon. 

"The plans have — been 
pushed back a few years," Fleury 
said. 

"Every year it's like 'Maybe 
next year, maybe next year,'" she 
said. 

Michael Samara, dean of 
students and vice president of 
academic affairs, said new resi- 
dence halls should be completed 
within the next couple of years. 

He said the college worked 
with architects during the sum- 
mer to lower the housing costs, 
to possibly have the residence 
halls ready for September of 
2002. 

Construction on the wel- 
come center will be allowed to 
begin after the housing is com- 
pleted, Fleury said. 

Senior Adam Randzin said 
he thinks residence halls should 
rank higher on the school's list of 
priorities than a new welcome 
center. 

"Why isn't the school the 
welcome center? Why do we 
need a glitzy building?" Randzin _ 
said. ; 

"We need to make sure we 
have a room for all students that 
this college is going to accept. 
[Students living at the Days Inn] 
alienates the college communi- 
ty." 

"The welcome center is 
advertising," Randzin said. 
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Internship protects environment 


Senior Kevin Lane assesses pollution data for New Hampshire 


By Dan Sullivan 
Sports Editor 


While many students were 
enjoying the hot summer sun, St. 
Michael's senior Kevin Lane was 
busy fighting pollution. 

Lane, a biology and political 
science double major from 
Nashua, N.H., spent the summer 
working as an intern for the New 
Hampshire Department of 
Environmental Services. 


He was granted the intern-— 


ship from the New England 
Board of Higher Education in 
Boston. 

Lane, who was unfamiliar 
with the pollution analysis field, 
said he wasn't sure what to 
expect. 

"T had no clue as to what I'd 
actually be doing when I signed 
up," Lane said. 

As he would soon discover, 
the internship involved a great 
deal of computer programming. 
Lane had minimal experience in 
this field prior to the internship, 
but by the end possessed know- 
ledge in many of the sophisticat- 
ed systems the company used. 

"We were using something 
high-tech," he said, "and not too 
many people in the ia have 
used it." 

“Working with programs such 
as Microsoft Visual Softpro and 
Access, Lane analyzed data col- 
lected in the field to determine 
where pollutants were, as well as 
whom and what were causing 
them. Corporations and organiza- 
tions found producing these pol- 
lutants were then assessed a fine. 

Originally, Lane was uncer- 
tain as to what type of internship 
he wanted to pursue. He turned to 
Donna Atwater of the Student 
Resource Center for aid and she 
helped guide him. Together they 
decided the New Hampshire 
Department of Environmental 
Services would be the right fit. 

Working with many people, 
including two other interns, Lane 
discovered the fight against pol- 


‘“‘There’s a lot behind 
the scenes that helps 
out the environment - 
it’s not all climbing 
mountains and 
counting trees.” 


Kevin Lane, 
senior 


"quickly realized being employed 


by an organization concerned 
with environmental issues does 
not necessarily involve work in 
the outdoors. 

Lane's duties were much like 
those of people employed by any 
other business or organization — 
lots of computer work in what 
Lane calls "the cubicle world." 

"There's a lot behind the 
scenes that helps out the environ- 


_ment— it's not all climbing moun- 


tains and counting trees," he said. 
Lane considers his internship 
as a valuable and important expe- 








Photo by Sean McCarthy y 


Senior Kevin Lane worked as an intern for the New Hampshire 
Department of Environmental Services over the summer. 


lution is entirely a team effort. 
"[The department] is broken 
up into so many different areas," 
he said. "Just one individual is 
not going to make a big differ- 

ence, but as a group you can." 
The department had fallen 
behind in their data analysis dur- 
ing the previous year. Part of 

Lane's job was to change that. 
As a result of his and his 
colleagues’ efforts the department 


caught up on its research and is 


now "up to par," he said. 
Originally thinking he might 

be out gathering samples from 

ponds, trees, and soil, Lane 


rience. Although he may not pur- 
sue an occupation in the field, he 
credits internships as a way for 
persons with interests in certain 
careers to test the waters and see 
if that particular field may or may 
not be right for them. 

"It helped me to be able to 
realize that it might not be the 
exact field to go into, but, maybe 
something similar," he said. 

Lane plans to further his 
education after graduation by 
attending medical school or grad- 
uate school. 


AGREEMENT: Police 1 now inform 
St. Mike’s of off-campus citations 


Continued from Page 1 


However, before this year it 
was not always guaranteed that 
Security would find out about an 
off-campus offense. . 

"If we did learn about an 
incident, it was generally more 
indirect, often word-of-mouth," 
Soons said. 

Not all St. Michael's stu- 
dents feel Security should know 
what takes place away from col- 
lege property. 

"I think if anything happens 
off campus the school should 
have nothing to do with it," jun- 
ior Gregory Gosier said. 

Juniors Jamey Curtin and 


“I think they are two 
separate communi- 
ties. Your behavior 

off the campus is 
different.” 


Rebecca Kosack, 
junior 


Rebecca Kosack believe the 
Burlington neighborhood and St. 
Michael's are distinct and should 
not share this information. 


"I think they are two sepa- 
rate communities," Kosack said. 
"Your behavior off the campus is 
different." 

Soons points to the fact that 
all the information they receive 
from the Burlington Police 
Department is public informa- 
tion. 

"Anybody has access to this 
information if they go through 
the proper channels," Soons said. 

"Our objective is to make 
people take responsibility for 
their actions. The learning expe- 
rience doesn't end when the bell 
rings for class," Soons said. 


The Zen Tricksters 


This band was formed in 
1989 with members of a former. 
Grateful Dead cover band called 
The Volunteers. They have 
changed over the years, but are 
still led by Jeff Mattson, who is 
on vocals and guitar. The show 
begins at 10:30 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $6 for peo- 
ple over 21 and $8 for people 
under. For tickets call 86- 
FLYNN and for more informa- 
tion call 654-8888. 


Eclectic Salon 


This student get-together can 
be anything the participants want 
it to be. Students can read poetry 
or prose, tell stories, talk, or lis- 
ten to others. It begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Rat. Attendees receive 
“fun currency” for Alcohol 
Awareness Week. 


Why me? 

This powerful lecture on the 
tragic effects of drinking and 
driving on people’s lives is part 
of National Alcohol Awareness 
Week. It starts at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Recital Hall. 
Attendees receive “fun currency” 
for Alcohol Awareness Week. 


Rights and 
responsibilities — 
A local police officer speaks 


on students’ rights when it comes . 


to alcohol. This is part of 
National Alcohol Awareness 
week. It is at 8 p.m. in the game 
room of Alumni Hall. Attendees 
receive “fun currency” for 
Alcohol Awareness Week. 


Floor aerobics 


These classes are being 


taught by certified aerobic 
instructors. Free for St. 
Michael’s students with ID. 


' There’s no need to sign up in 
advance. Classes are in the 
Aerobics Room on the second 
floor of the Tarrant Center. For 


more information call ext. 2498. 
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‘Suture’ 


This screening is part of the 
St. Michael’s film series. The 
film will be introduced by Lorrie 
Smith, of the English department, 
and Kyle Dodson, of the office of 
multicultural affairs. It begins at 
7 p.m. in the McCarthy Recital 
Hall. Free popcorn and soda are 
available at the show. For more 
information contact Kimberly 
Sultze at ext. 2257. 
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Calendar 


Martin Sexton is playing at Higher Ground Oct. 21. 


‘An Incarnation 
Spirituality of 
Everyday Life’ 

This is a lecture sponsored 
by the St. Michael’s College 
Program for Spirituality and 
Education. The speaker is Dr. 
Elizabeth Dreyer, who is an asso- 
ciate professor of religious stud- 
ies at Fairfield University in 
Fairfield, Conn. The lecture is 
free and starts at 7:30 p.m. at the 
International Commons. For 
more information call the Public 
Relations Office at ext. 2535. 


Bowling 

Information for this event is 
available by contacting an A- 
TEAM member through the 
Student Association. This is part 
of National Alcohol Awareness 
Week. Attendees receive “fun 
currency” for Alcohol Awareness 


Week. 


The Livingroom 
Lectures 


Students can read papers 
from classes to each other and 
discuss the different ideas raised 
in each. A paper that disagreed 
with the professor can be 
brought and read immediately. 
The discussion takes place at 6 
p.m. at Townhouse 406. Call 
Jacob Fricke at ext. 5310 or e- 
mail jfricke@smcvt.edu. 





Friday Knight Dry 
See page 10 for a schedule of 


events. Attendees receive “fun 
currency” for Aleohol Awareness 
Week. 





Photo by Clay Stang 


Storytelling workshop 


This is a workshop for teach- 
ers presented by the Shelburne 
Museum and the Vermont 
Folklife Center. The workshop 
will examine different —story- 
telling techniques as well as the 
essential value of each. 
workshop is from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
at the Shelburne Museum and it 
costs $40 per person including 
lunch. For more information call 
Karen Petersen at 985-3348 ext. 
3396. 


The Talich Quartet 


The Talich Quartet will per- 
form three of the 16 Beethoven 
string quartets. This is part of the 
Vermont Mozart Festival Winter 
Series. The pre-performance dis- 
cussion is at 7 p.m. with the per- 
formance beginning at 8 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 
38 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington. 
Tickets are $18 for general 


admission and $9 for students. 


For tickets call the Vermont 
Mozart Festival at 862-7352 or 
(800) 639-9097. 








Martin Sexton 
Tickets cost $13 in advance 


and $15 on the day of the show. 
The doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. For tickets call 
86-FLYNN and for more infor- 


mation call 654-8888. 


Athletic Hall of Fame 
Dinner 


Join this year's inductees for 


cocktails and dinner at the 
Radisson Hotel in Burlington at 6 


p.m. 


4 


The 


Dartmouth Film 
Society Tribute 


The tribute is for direc- 
tor Ang Lee, whose films include 
“The Wedding Banquet” and 
“The Ice Storm.” He will attend 
and the evening will include a 
screening of his latest, 
“Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon.” The event is at 7:30 
p-m. at the Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins’ Center, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H. Tickets are $8 for general 
admission, $5 for students, and 
$2 for Society passholders. For 
tickets and more information call 
the Hopkins Center Box Office at 
(603) 646-2422. 


MOVE/Alumni com- 
munity service event 


The Rev. Steve Hornat, 
SSE of the class of ‘72, and Ann 
Giombetti, the director of 
MOVE, lead a service mission 
restoring a house in the Old 
North End of Burlington. 
Transportation leaves from Alliot 
Hall at 9 a.m. and the event goes 
to. 1 p.m. Sign up in advance and 
your lunch will be provided. 





Ani Difranco 

Diftanco is traveling with 
her five-piece band, performing 
songs from her latest album “To 
the Teeth,” as well as older mate- 
rial. She also covers songs by 
Woody Guthrie, Bob Dylan, and 
Phil Ochs. She will perform at 
Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. For more informa- 
tion call Tracy Mann at the Press 
Network, (914) 348-0472. 


Homecoming Mass 


Celebrate Mass with the 
members of the St. Michael’s 
community, past and present. It 
begins at 11 a.m. in the Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel. 














Celebration Organ 
Concert 


Dr. William Tortolano, St. 
Michael’s professor emeritus of 
fine arts and music, will perform 
“Organ Music Inspired by 
Gregorian Chant.” The concert 
starts at 7:30 p.m. in the St. 
Michael’s Chapel. It is free and 
the seating is on a first-come, 
first-served basis. For more 
information call Public Relations 
at ext. 2535. 


Step aerobics 


These weekly classes are 
taught by certified aerobic 
instructors. Students do not need 
to sign up in advance and get in 
free with their school ID. Classes 
are in the Aerobics Room on the 
second floor of the Tarrant 
Center. For more information 


call ext. 2498. 





Soulive with Robert 
Walter’s 20th Congress 
Tickets for the show are $8 


at the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
at Higher Ground. For more 
information call 654-8888. 





Rusted Root 


Tickets are $12 for St. 
Michael’s students and $18 for 
the public. The show is in the 
Ross Sports Center. For tickets 
call the St. Michael’s Bookstore 
at ext. 2517. 


Photo courtesy of Tom Windish 
Robert Walter’s 20th Congress is playing at Higher Ground Oct. 24. 
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Editorial 
Your vote matters 


The right to vote is the great American freedom. Millions of peo- 
ple around the world have died for it. It took women and African- 
Americans hundreds of years to achieve it. 

Sadly, only 32.7 percent of the voting-age population voted in 
1998. 

College students are no _ exception. According to 
HighWired.com, less than 33 percent of 18 - to 24-year-olds vote. Of 
the 20 million people in that age 
bracket, only 600,000 are finding 
their way to the polls on Election 
Day. 







How to register _ 
In Colchester, go to the : People older than 65 
Town Clerk’s Office on make up the greatest percentage 


Blakely Road, 654-0727. | of the voting population — more 
Visit vote.com |. than 35 million, 17 percent of the 
total voting-age population. 

My guess is a 20-year- 
old’s views are very different 
from people our grandparents’ 
age. Do we choose to go unheard 
on issues that affect us as well? 
Civil union? Tax credits for edu- 





How to request 
an absentee ballot _ 
Visit vote.com to find your 
Board of Elections address _ 
andphone number 





Callyour Voter =~—||_scation? ~=Abortion? The death 
Registration Office. ss penalty? 


Register to vote. It 
couldn’t be easier on campus. 
District 11 State Rep. Michael 
Vinton often has a table in Alliot 








to register voters. 

If you want to register in your home state, call the office of Voter 
Registration, your local town clerk’s office, or visit voter.com. 

If you’re registered in a state other than Vermont, send for an 
absentee ballot. You can do it by calling your Board of Elections or 
Voter Registration office. Call right away — it takes a few weeks. 
They’ ll send you a form to fill out and send back, then you'll receive 
your ballot in the mail. The Web site voter.com has a form to fill out 
to request a ballot. 

If you’re.registered.in. Vermont; a-free shuttle van will run all day 
Nov. 7 out of Alliot Hall. Catch’a ride to the polls. . 

If you don’t understand the issues, don’t know what the Green 
Party stands for, don’t know the difference between the Reform Party 
and the Libertarians, educate yourself. Don’t use ignorance as an 
excuse. St. Michael’s offers a wealth of information — the Internet, 
magazines and daily newspapers in the library, and several professors 
who would be more than happy to share their political views and 
knowledge with students. 

Go online. Find each party’s homepage. Find the candidates’ 
pages; learn their stances on each topic. 

Whether you want to vote for Ralph Nader or George W. Bush, 
just do it. Your vote counts. Don’t think because your opinion is the 
minority you should throw your vote away to one of the more popu- 
lar candidates. Vote for whom and what you believe in. 

Use your vote. Make it count. 


Rhonda Miner 
Executive Editor 








Correction 


In the Oct. 4 issue of The Defender in an article titled “Regional 
report calls SMC’s lack of diversity ‘alarming,’” Vice President of 
Admissions Jerry Flanagan said, “When I was an undergraduate, we 
had one professor of color, Dr. Cleve Williams.” 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the com- 
munity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our read- 
ers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles 
that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The Defender 
does not publish any anonymous letters. Letters will be edited only 
for grammar, spelling and good taste. 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


Freshman Patrick 
Ormiston (left), 
sophomore Devin 
DiBernardo and 
freshman Katie 
Cultrera sit in front 
of an inflatable cari- 
bou to raise 
awareness about the 
Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge. 


Letters to the editor 





Senior knows the 
meaning of his actions 


I remember the first time I 
ever stepped into a St. Michael's 
College townhouse. I was a sec- 
ond-semester freshman following 
a friend to the "hockey house." 

As I walked in, I was handed 
a cup of some godawful punch 
that I drank up with joy, and then 
I chased it with a couple more. [ 
was hanging out with seniors, 
and for one of the first time in my 
college career, I felt like I 
belonged on this campus. 

St. Michael’s works hard to 
build community in all that we do 
here and to make everyone feel at 
home and be better people. We 
accept and celebrate all differ- 
ences, including class differ- 
ences. By that I mean freshman- 
senior Class. ee 

I do not have a problem with 
freshmen drinking with me, or in 
my house, or in my front yard. 


College professors need 
lesson in teaching 


These days it seems hard to 
open a newspaper or listen to a 
news report without running 
across something about the qual- 
ity of education in our country or 
how it compares to the quality of 
education in other industrialized 
nations. It seems that as children 
across the world enter school at 
the age of 4 or 5, they are at par 
with each other. 

But, as Americans enter 
middle school, we perform at a 
lower level than students of other 
countries. Through high school 
and college, the gap widens. 
What is going on here? 

It seems to be one of two 
things: either Americans are 
genetically less intelligent than 
the rest of the industrialized 
world, or we have a problem with 
the education system. 

I don’t’ believe that 
Americans are dumb (or at least 
not inherently dumb), so that 
makes the issue systemic. Even a 
haphazard observer will notice 
that in the lower grades, things 
are working, and that as you 
approach the 4th year of college, 
things are not working quite so 
well. What is happening in 
kindergarten and first grade that 
is not happening in college? 
Teacher education. 

In order to be’ licensed to 
teach in an elementary class- 
room, a prospective teacher must 
complete about 40 credits in the 
field of education; that is nearly 


That is a position that will 
never change for me. The fact is, 
I have had a few beers in my day, 
many of us seniors have. And us 
drinking in our front yard is 
much safer than a group of fresh- 
men sitting ina quad dorm room, 
playing those games that we have 
all played. Seeing who can drink 
the most, just because they don't 
have anything better to do. 

Is a group of 250 people out- 
side in the 300s a bad thing? Not 
in my book. Is people littering 
bottles and cans and rudely 
imposing on strangers a bad 
thing? No question there. Is 
blaming a select group of seniors 
for these parties the best solu- 
tion? Absolutely not. This is an 
issue the entire campus has to 
deal with. And it is an issue of 
responsibility. If you have a 
party, in your dorm room or your 
house, you are responsible for 
what happens. 

If I hand a freshman a nice 
cold Busch Light, I know that I 


three full-time semesters of tak- 
ing only classes that teach you 
how to teach. For junior high and 
high school, a_ prospective 
teacher needs about 30 credits, 
two semesters of classes focused 
on how to teach effectively. 

And college? How much 
schooling do prospective college 
professors need, in the subject of 
teaching, in order to be placed in 
front of a class? Zero. 

Yes, that’s right, for the 
$18,615 you paid in tuition this 
year to go to school, your profes- 
sors are not required to have any 
formal education on how to teach 
a class. 

Sure, they need their mas- 
ter's degree, but in some states 
you need that to teach at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school as 
well. Moreover, when a person is 
licensed to teach at an elementary 
or secondary level, they need to 
be recertified every so often. 

So, not only are these teach- 
ers forced to be certified, but if 


they do not continue to educate ~ 


themselves about the current 
trends of education, they will no 
longer be allowed to teach. 

So what this all means is that 
an 18-year-old freshman who has 
taken one three-credit education 
course, who pays money to be 
here, quite possibly has more 
idea how to run a classroom than 
a first-year professor with their 
Ph.D. Granted, there are excep- 
tions; there are wonderful teach- 
ers here who just have a knack 
for teaching. We all know who 
those professors are. But if you 


am responsible for what happens, 
but you know what, that is a 
responsibility I am willing to 
take on. I would rather see them 
in my house, drinking a beer and 
being social, than back in their 
dorm room sailing with the 
Captain straight to the porcelain 
god or worse. 

We are a learning institution, 
and that without question 
includes learning how to drink, as 
well as learning how to be 
responsible while doing so. This 
includes knowing when and 
where you are welcome to hang 
out, drunk or sober. Some of us 
seniors still don't have that down, 
but I think that we have a lot of 
good advice to give. Let's not be 
afraid to share it. Oh yeah, and 
freshmen, just think for a second 
if where you are is where you are 
wanted, maybe so, maybe not, , 
but hey, college is for learning. 


. Benjamin W. Parker, 
300s resident 


have ever sat in a class and said 
to yourself “this is ridiculous, 
what is this professor doing?” 
Well, they just don’t know any 
better. 

Enough is enough. Is there a 
solution? Sure, hold our college 
professors to the same standard 
that we hold our kindergarten 
teachers to. Someone needs to sit 
down with our professors and 
give them some instruction on 
how to run an effective class- 
room. I am sure that you would 
agree that some professors would 
benefit greatly. 

"I certainly don’t expect. 
every college in the nation to 
change its ways, but what if St. 
Michael's did? What if, over the 
summer, the school required each 
professor to come in for a day or 
two and learn about effective 
teaching? Two days won't kill 
any professor, but it may save 
some students who would really 
benefit from a higher quality 
learning environment. 

Furthermore, how valuable 
would it be for St. Michael's to be 
able to tell prospective students 
that our professors are given 
some formal education on how to 
teach effectively? They're not 
just people with PhDs. They're 
quality teachers. With nothing to 
lose and so much to gain, why are | 
we all still forced to endure the 
professor(s) who can't teach? I 
don’t know either. 


Ben Schersten, 
senior 
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Horoscopes 


Mademoiselle Michelle can help with what 
the stars have in store for you! 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

This month’s constellation patterns are caus- 
ing you to be a bit off-the-wall. Wear the out- 
rageous outfit you bought as a Halloween 
costume; prance around in that hat you swore 
you'd never wear in public. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

Did you meet Mr./Ms. Right last weekend? If 
not... you missed them because they were 
there, waiting for you. Better go back to that 
bar and wait... they'll show, eventually. 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

Apple picking may be in store for you this 
week. The fresh air will clear your head and 
although your nose may be running, some pro- 
found thoughts will come to you. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

You will come to the realization this week that 
some things in your life have got to go! 
Perhaps it's those old shoes, your girlfriend or 
your drinking habit — let the moon's path guide 
you. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

The alignment of the earth with the sun is 
causing you great inner turmoil. Make peace 
with yourself by trotting to the nearest field 
and lying there, perfectly still, for 10 minutes. 
Practice breathing deeply, and slowly. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

People may be giving you funny looks this 
week! But don't fret — it's that beautiful smile 
you've been wearing ever since that GREAT 
date last weekend! 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) 

The moon’s path this month is bringing you 
luck! So jump in feet first and keep your 
head up. Things will work out better than 
you had hoped. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) 

Conflict is in the air. Stand up to your room- 
mate. Don't back down to his/her absurd 
request that you organize his/her underwear 
drawer! Treat yourself to a sundae! 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) 

You may be in a power struggle with some- 
one very close to you this week. Take a deep 
breath and consider what is so important to 
you about this person. Is it worth losing them 
over something so silly? Be the bigger per- 
son and back down this time. 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) 

I'm sensing a joyful heart! Use your happi- 
ness this week in an unselfish way. Volunteer 
at a soup kitchen, stop by and say hello to 
that friend who's been down inthe dumps or 
give your grandma a call. 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) 

Feeling a little overwhelmed? It's the con- 
stant rotation of the earth scrambling your 
brain. Run in circles until you throw up — it 
should balance things out for a bit. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) 

The cold nights have given you cold feet. Buy 
a new pair of fuzzy slippers. And remember, 
no matter how nervous and unsure you are, 
everything will work out just fine! 





Features 





Singer/songwriter Taj Mahal has never received 
the public acclaim he justly deserves. Perhaps this is 
due to the unconventional musical shifts he has 
made during his near-35-year recording career. 

Taj has truly done it all: funk, folk, jazz, reggae, 
even children's music. However, it's his infusion of 
these styles rooted in his own Mississippi Delta- 
drenched R&B that make his music unique. 

It was predominantly fellow musicians and a 
small but devoted fan base that caught on to Taj's 
genius in the late sixties and early seventies. His 
early work drew praise from legends like Jimi 
Hendrix and Bob Marley but remained out of print 
for decades. 

Until now, that is. 

Columbia Records has finally reissued several 
of Taj's. early recordings, including "The Real 


' Thing," a staggering live album recorded in 1971 at 


the now-defunct Fillmore East in New York City. 

Taj was touring in support of his fourth album, 
“Happy Just Like I Am,” on which he recruited 
some of the most prominent session musicians of the 
time (Howard Johnson, John Hall). An extended 
version of this knockout lineup rolled into the 
Fillmore early in the tout to cut a live set of original 
numbers and blues standards. 

Seasoned with Taj's gravelly, gospel-tinged 
voice and fat horn licks from the likes of Howard 
Johnson and Earl MacIntyre, “The Real Thing” cap- 





Last Tuesday, I was one of a few Americans 
who did not watch America's newest comedy series. 
It did moderately well in ratings, but not enough to 
get America excited about its upcoming episode. I 
was told that it was a political farce with two pro- 
tagonists. 

I was uninterested and, in fact, insulted that 
TV networks would push this kind of ‘entertain- 
ment’ on me. So, when St. Michael’s decided to 
hold a public showing of the debut of this mini- 
series, I decided to stand outside and protest its lack 


_ of anything interesting to say about politics. 


The presidential debates left many Americans 
feeling dissatisfied with the candidates. I knew 
ahead of time that I would be disgusted by the 
debates because the format designed the debates to 


be superficial, and, well, boring. Ralph Nader and 


Pat Buchanan represent sections of the voting pub- 
lic who do exist, however neither of those candi- 
dates were included. 

In fact, the rules for inclusion in the debates, 
rules made by a Republican/Democrat commission, 
were changed this year, negating Ralph's and Pat's 
chance to get in the debates. The debates seemed 
like a sham to me. So, I refused to watch them. 

I stood outside McCarthy, probably annoying 
more than a few debate-goers, and tried to make the 
campus aware that despite the popular conception, 
Gore and Bush are not the only candidates running 
for president. Nader is, too, and even though he 
resembles a tall Muppet, he has ideas that could 
save this country (keep in mind, had Muppets been 
around then, Abe Lincoln would have been com- 
pared to them daily). : 

No matter how silly I looked, force-feeding 
fliers to students who were there because of an 
assignment, I know that what I was doing was nec- 
essary, at least so that.I never have to hear the ques- 
tion, ‘What's a Nader?’ ever again. 

We, as a voting mass, are painfully unaware of 
the options we have as a citizenship with the power 











Taj Mahal proves 
his musical prowess with 
‘The Real Thing’ 


By Matt Frawley 


tures Taj and his band in top form. 

Taj's approach on "The Real Thing" demon- 
strates why so many musicians admire him. His sty- 
listic range is something to marvel at, indeed. The 
set features country blues (Fishin' Blues, Big Kneed 
Gal), Memphis soul (John, Ain't It Hard), and gospel 
(You're Gonna Need Somebody On Your Bond) all 
mixed with just the right amount of rock’n’roll to 
give the album a consistency rarely achieved by 
such eclectic performers. 

Columbia's production of this disc is impecca- 
ble as well. The sound has been improved immense- 
ly and the liner notes contain photos taken during the 
performance but missing from the original LPs. 


Taj Mahal 


The Real Thing 


Available on Columbia Records 


Presidential debates 
“inaccurately showcase | 
Americans’ choices 


By Josh Cook 


to vote. It almost seems as though a bit of a joke 
was played on us. We were conned into believing 
that somewhere in the Constitution there's a rule 
about having only two people run for president. 

We could, if we wanted, and I'm not making 
this up because I'm a pinko, show our distaste with 
a two-party system that has stagnated our govern- 
ment and vote for someone other than a Republican 
or Democrat. 

I know that my time in the lobby of McCarthy 
may not affect all that much and one of those ‘two ~ 
candidates’ — if there really are two of them — will 
probably still win. But at least I told people that the 
debates were sponsored by Anheuser-Busch, and at 
least I helped put together a flier listing about 20 
companies that donated at least $50,000 to both 
campaigns, and at least now a few more people 
know that Nader is a presidential candidate with 
powerful views. 

There is a lot of change that needs to happen 
before we can live in a real representative democra- 
cy again. By standing in the lobby of McCarthy for 
two hours, I think I contributed to the reclamation 
of democracy. 

I think that times are changing. People have 
stopped voting and I don't think it would be unrea- 
sonable to blame the Democrats and Republicans 
for the 150 million or so people who ‘couldn't make 
it to the polls’ in the last election. I stood outside 
McCarthy to show people that they don't have to 
vote for Bore or Gush. Whether they believed me . 
or not, it’s too soon to tell, but at least I tried, and 
I'm not the only one. 

Millions of people are voting third party. A 
growing number of people are in the streets 
demanding change, putting their bodies at risk. 
There is a movement, and it was that movement that 
put me outside McCarthy during the showing of the 
debates. 
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Visitors to downtown Burlington can eat, shop, or just watch the world go by. 


Story and Photos By Matt Frawley 
Photo Editor 


Burlington is a unique little city. However, the abun- 
dance of campus programs and the boatloads of work that 
come with the St. Michael's College experience make it 
easy to forget about the many resources Burlington 
boasts. Probably the most remarkable thing about 
Burlington is the diversity of these resources. The city's 
population barely exceeds 40,000, when college is in ses- 
sion. 

Whether you're native to the crowded streets of 
Boston or the rustic woods of northern Maine, Burlington 
has something for everybody, particularly the many col- 
lege; students who temporarily reside in its outskirts. 
Gourmet food, extensive shopping, multicultural art and 
marvelous sightseeing can all be had downtown if you're 
willing to do some exploring. 

So, where do you start? Well, that all depends on 
what you're looking for. Here are a few suggestions for 
those unfamiliar with the city or unsure of what to do once 
they get there. 


Getting there 

Make no mistake; lack of an automobile should never 
be an issue when planning to travel downtown. The 
Chittenden County Transportation Authority (CCTA) 
services the entire Burlington area and surrounding towns. 
For information on schedules, routes and timetables, go to 
the CCTA website, www.cctaride.org or call 864-CCTA 
(2282). The Essex line stops directly in front of St. 
Michael's, making day trips easy to plan. 


Church Street Marketplace 


Considered by many to be the gem of Burlington, 
Church Street has it all. The marketplace features 15 
national retail stores including Borders Books & Music, 
Eddie Bauer, The Body Shop, and Urban Outfitters. If it's 
smaller, independently owned shops you wish to visit, 
there are plenty in the marketplace as well. 

Local retailers such as Vermont State Craft Center, 
Pompanoosuc Mills, Ecco Clothes for Women, Apple 
Mountain Gifts, Champlain Clothing Company, and 
Abraham's Camera are among the many shops along the 
Church Street Marketplace. 

Between stops, grab a bench and admire the poets, 
artists and musicians who share their talents with passers- 
by free of charge. 


The Flynn Theatre 


Local businessman John J. Flynn built the Flynn 
Theatre in 1930. It operated as a movie theatre for nearly 
50 years. However, in the early 1970s, a local theater 
group rediscovered the Flynn's ornate structure and pris- 
tine acoustics and used it for their own performances. 

The building has gone through numerous restorations 
over the past 20 years and has now grown into a full- 
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Church Street is filled with sidewalk cafés, quaint shops 
and Vermont charm. 


fledged performing arts center, recognized for its atmos- 
phere, history and eclectic performances. 


The Waterfront 

Undoubtedly, one of the most stunning features of 
Burlington is the waterfront. Once a section of the Central 
Vermont Railway, the waterfront was revitalized in 1991 
with a park and bike path. A skate park was later added 
with ramps and an obstacle course for skateboarders. 

The bike path, which runs 7.6 miles from Oakledge 
Park to the Winooski River, follows the Lake Champlain 
waterfront through parks and recreation areas. Any one of 
these spots offers spectacular views of the city, the lake 
and New York's Adirondack Mountains. 


Restaurants 

When it comes to good food, there is certainly no 
shortage in Burlington. A tasty meal can be had down- 
town even if money is an issue. Some favorites among 
local college students include Bove's Café, Vermont Pub 
& Brewery and Cactus Café. 











The waterfront draws tourists and residents alike with 
great views of Lake Champlain and New York’s 
Adirondack Mountains. 


Bove's, a small café on Pearl Street serves Italian and 
American food at fair prices. Vermont Pub & Brewery, on 
College Street, has live music most nights, and sticks 
mainly to pub fare with an extensive menu of home- 
brewed beer. ‘; 

The Cactus Café, directly across the street, is proba- 
bly most famous for their dollar taco special on Sundays 
during football season. Take your choice of homemade 
meat, chicken, or chili tacos for a dollar each. 

Those looking for something a bit more upscale will 
want to check out Parima, an ornate Thai restaurant on 
Pearl Street, or Leunig's Bistro, a lovely, candle-lit spot on 
Church Street with an excellent variety of entreés. 

If it's simply a cup of coffee you desire, make sure to” 
stop by Muddy Waters on Main Street. This bohemian 
haunt features an amazing coffee selection complete with 
chessboards and plenty of tables. 

Perhaps the most valuable source for information on 
the city is its home page, www.burlingtonvt.together.com. 
This site contains in depth information on town programs, 
community information and accommodation listings. 


‘Bars 


Burlington has a very eclectic bar scene for such a 
small city. Those who dislike being crammed into small 
rooms with loud music have plenty of other options. Red 
Square on Church Street features a mellow atmosphere 
with three large rooms and a side patio that stays open 
during warm months. For those who don't mind the bigger - 
crowds, bars like R.J.'s and What Ales You (on Main and 
St. Paul Streets, respectively) have drink specials during 
the week and a great selection of music for dancing or 
socializing. 
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~What’s all the stink about? | 


By Wilson Hill 
Staff Writer 


I saw one for the first time on 
a late-night walk to Cumberland 
Farms. I was cutting through the 
parking lot of the St. Michael's 
Fire and Rescue theme house 
when I spotted the familiar-look- 
ing animal sitting about 15 feet in 
front of me. 

The cat- 
sized creature, 
with black fur 
and those two 


“In Vermont, the 
wildlife is moving back 
in. They are looking for 


_- Skunks invade campus 


campus this fall, sometimes in 
groups of two or three. 

_ The mammals have been 
sighted everywhere: from the 
academic buildings to the 200s 
townhouses. 

Although the last report 
made to the Physical Plant office 
was Sept. 5, the number of 
skunks hasn't seemed to 
decrease. 

"In Vermont, 
the wildlife is 
moving back 
in," said Tim 


white stripes a place to settle Pedrotty, direc- 
running down 4 for 'th tor of Physical 
the back, nae ae € Plant. "They're 
could not be winter.’ looking to settle 
mistaken. Tim Pedrotty, down for the 
‘ a was - Director of | Winter." : 
indee a : Attracted b 
Ph 
skunk. t eee garbage often 
stopped and left outside the 


stared, expect- 
ing it to flee at the sight of a 
human. Not only did it not run 
away, it slowly advanced toward 
me with its waddling gait. I cau- 
tiously made my way around it 
and quickened my pace toward 
the convenience store. 

There have been a signifi- 
cant number of skunk sightings 


- on“and around the St. Michael's” 


townhouses, the 
skunks are most often seen rum- 
maging through trash bags and 
recycling bins. 

Junior Kevin Gannon had a 
close encounter with a skunk on 
campus recently. : 

"She sprayed our house one 
night when we left some trash 
bags out," Gannon said, recalling 
the unmistakable repulsive odor. 


When was the last time you showered? 


Whether some of the skunks 
might be rabid is a concern. 

"They - potentially could 
carry rabies," Pedrotty said. 

"If you notice any odd, 
unhesitant behavior, we would 
want to know right away," he 
said. 

Health Services workers said 
no one has come in with bites or 
sprays: 

It is unclear as to where in 
the area the skunks are coming 











from. ; 

"They could be living right 
on campus," said Pedrotty, who 
recalled one situation in which a 
skunk tunneled under one of the 
300s townhouses to build a 
home. It wasn't until visitors to 
the house noticed the smell that 
the residents realized what had 
happened. 

In an effort to control the 
campus skunk population, and 


~ possibly learn more about them, 





L/R Pest Elimination Services of 
South Burlington set a trap near 
the 300s. Only a cat was caught 
before the trap was stolen. 

Until the trap is returned or 
the skunks disappear for the win- 
ter, the most effective action to 
deter them is to not leave garbage 
outside for any extended period 
of time, and to rinse out bottles 
and cans before recycling them, 
Physical Plant workers said. 


Daniel Cage to open for Rusted Root 


Pop-flavored rock artist is touring to support his debut CD 


By Brian Harvey 
Staff Writer 


Daniel Cage is an up-and- 
coming musician on MCA 
Records and is currently touring 
with Rusted Root. Cage will be 
performing at St. Michael's 
College Oct. 25. 

Cage's CD titled “Loud On 
Earth” was released this year. His 
music can be likened to a mixture 
of Collective Soul, U2, Vertical 
Horizon, Matchbox 20, the Goo 
Goo Dolls, and some Sting and 
Genesis. 

The guitar is at the forefront 
of this CD, along with the emo- 
tionally-driven lyrics and strong 
vocals. 

The bass is emphatic and 
rolling in his songs. Piano, pro- 
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The cover of “Loud on Earth,” 
Daniel Cage’s debut CD. 


duction work, and various per- 
cussion add to the overall sound 
of the CD. 

The album is produced by 
Phil Nicolo and Cage himself. 
Two other tracks, “The First 
Time,” and “Come Down,” were 
produced by Kevin Killen and 
Cage. 

Cage's CD was mixed by 
Jack Joseph Puig and Bob 
Clearmountain. Killen produced 
for U2, Elvis Costello, and Peter 
Gabriel. Puig mixed for the Goo 
Goo Dolls and The Black 
Crowes. 

Cage grew up where his 
father worked — San Diego, New 
York, and Stockholm. 

His musical influences are 
varied and are mostly rooted in 
the 70s, and bands such as David 
Bowie, Earth Wind and Fire, Neil 
Young, and the Doobie Brothers. 

“My parents were way too 
stiff for those bands, I have no 
idea how they got into the house. 
But I wore out those records. 
There was a sex to them, a power 
and an atmosphere I loved,” he 
said. 

His influences, music, and 
talents have not gotten Cage 
much attention. 

His album isn't located on 
the Billboard 200 music chart or 
College Music Journal top 200. 
Not one out of 54 people asked 

tf. 





Photo by Melanie Nissen ~ 


Daniel Cage describes the content of his album as the consciousness of what people do in their daily lives. 


on campus knew who Cage was. 
Most mistook him for a relative 
of the famous actor Nicholas 
Cage. 

Junior Keri Crowe knew 
who Cage was only after he was 
described, “Oh, I heard about 
him. My friend from Albany said 


to check him out. 





He's really 
good.” 

The most knowledgeable 
answer about Cage was from 
freshman Dennis Silva, who said, 
“T knew he was a musician.” 

Student Association Secre- 
tary of Programming Shaun 


Anderson said, “I don't have a 
clue about him to be honest.” 
Shaun Bryer, SA _ Vice 
President, said, “No [he had not 
heard of Cage], until we got the 
contract in the mail [from Rusted 
Root] and it said that Daniel Cage 
Band was the opening act.” 
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Campus Speaks 
ok you could choose one person 
to run for president, 
whom would it be and 


“Adam Sandler, 

because he has a le 

stressful outlook on 
, everything.” — 


Nicole Trabu 





Vt. Youth Orchestra rents 
North Campus Riding Hall 


By Matt Frawley 
Photo Editor 


The old Fort Ethan Allen 
Riding Hall on North Campus 
will soon be used as office and 
rehearsal space for the Vermont 
Youth Orchestra Association. 

The building is undergoing 
renovations that will be complet- 
ed in June, VYOA Executive 
Director Caroline Whiddon said. 

"We have been searching for 
adequate rehearsal space for two 
years and asked [President] Marc 
vanderHeyden about possible use 
of the Riding Hall," Whiddon 
said. 

VanderHeyden enjoyed the 
concept of collaborative use. of 
Riding Hall between St. 
Michael's and the VYOA and 
agreed to a 20-year, renewable 
lease of $1 each year plus shared 
responsibility for operating costs. 

"We did an inspection of the 
building and discovered that it 


was in good _ condition," 
Whiddon said. 
"When I asked Marc vander- 


Heyden about it, he really 
embraced the whole idea," she 
said. 

VYOA plans on naming the 
building the Elley-Long Music 


Center, in honor of a 35-year 
association volunteer, Carolyn 
Long, and her father, Dr. Harold 
Elley. 

Use of this space will allow 
the VYOA to advance education- 
al programs. 

"Martin Tierney, our archi- 
tect, has come through with plans 
that will finally give our musi- 
cians a chance to use rehearsal 
spaces with excellent acoustics," 
Whiddon said. 

"Open space at the back of 
the building gives us room to 
have two orchestras rehearsing at 
the same time. We'll also be able 
to provide safe storage space for 
instruments," she said. 

The VYOA has acquired the 
interest of other local music 
organizations such as the Flynn 
Theatre and Taiko Drummers. 
The facility will be accessible to 
these groups when not in use by 
the VYOA. 

"There are many local music 
organizations, particularly the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
and the Mozart Festival, that 
don't have the facilities they 
need," Whiddon said. "They usu- 
ally have to rehearse in inade- 
quate, outdated rehearsal 
spaces." 
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Ruth Dwyer holds forum 
before faculty and students 


Republican candidate for Vermont governor 
addresses civil unions and education financing 


By Adam Lanthier 
Politics Editor 


Health care, education, and 
environmental issues are the 
three topics discussed the most in 
her town meetings, but civil 
unions dominated a question- 
and-answer session attended by. 
Republican candidate for gover- 
nor Ruth Dwyer Oct. 6 in the 
Rathskellar. 

Dwyer served in the 
Vermont State Legislature from 
1994 to 1998, and was the 
Republican candidate for gover- 
nor in 1998. 

Dwyer said she’s been hold- 
ing similar town meetings across 
Vermont since March of this year, 
and they have been very helpful 
to her campaign. 

Many of the questions asked 
by the audience of about 70 peo- 
ple revolved around the issue of 
civil unions. Dwyer said the pas- 
sage of the civil union bill took 
many Vermonters by surprise. 

“They “knew there was a 
debate; they knew it was an issue, 
but they didn’t believe for one- 
minute that the: 
actually going to pass that law so 
quickly,” Dwyer said. 

Dwyer also said that in many 
of her town meetings, Vermonters 
told her they wanted time to dis- 
cuss civil unions, but lost the 
opportunity when the Legislature 
approved the bill. 

Several audience members 
asked Dwyer about the slogan 
‘Take Back Vermont’ and its 
implications. 

Some members of the audi- 
ence said they viewed the mes- 
sage as a negative one, in which 
native Vermonters feel their 
views were disrespected by state 
legislators through passage of the 
civil unions bill. 

“J don’t see it as negative at 
all,” Dwyer said. “In fact, I see it 
as positive. People are saying, 
“We want the government back 
in our hands,’ and that’s a good 
thing.” 

Dwyer agreed “Take Back 
Vermont’ means different things 
to different people, but main- 
tained that the message is not 
exclusionary. Approximately 
10,000 ‘Take Back Vermont’ 
signs have been sold or given 
away by the movement’s organ- 
izers since May, Dwyer said. 

“The people that have [Take 
Back Vermont signs] that I’ve 
spoken to,” Dwyer said, “are say- 
ing ‘Over a long period of time, 
we’ve been feeling that our vote 
matters less and less, and 
Montpelier is more arrogant than 
it used to be.’” 

Citing recent actions by 
Hawaii and California, Dwyer 
said she favors allowing the resi- 
dents of Vermont to vote directly 
on the issue of same-sex mar- 
riages, due to the controversy 
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Republican candidate for governor Ruth Dwyer responds to a question 
during a visit to the Rathskellar Oct. 6. 





= Rae sales 
involved and the strong feelings 
it generates. 


now have to weigh in on civil 
unions is to go to the polls in 
November,” Dwyer said, “and if 
that’s the issue that they care 
about, then try and send a mes- 
sage.” 

Dwyer made comparisons 
between the civil union bill and 
Act 60, the education financing 
bill. Act 60 utilizes property 
taxes from Vermont towns, dis- 
tributing those funds to school 
districts in need of financial assis- 
tance. In both situations, she 
said, the public’s trust was mis- 
placed in legislators in the 
Statehouse. 

“People were saying that 
they’re taking the property taxes 
out of our hands,” Dwyer said. 
“They’re taking control of our 
schools out of our hands, and 
they’re putting it up in 
Montpelier. We don’t like that.” 

The impacts of legislation 
cannot easily be foreseen, Dwyer 
said, and Act 60 didn’t receive 
enough time for initial discussion 
when it was introduced in 1997. 

“T think it will be replaced 
eventually,” Dwyer said. “I don’t 
believe you’re ever going to get 
the statewide property tax to 
work well. It’s just not a fair 
tax.” 

Dwyer discussed an educa- 
tion program implemented in 
Michigan, which made a larger 
use of consumption taxes than 
property taxes. The plan “deliv- 
ered on average a two-thirds 
property tax reduction,” Dwyer 
said. 

On the issue of campaign 


finance reform, Dwyer said she 
i 


‘was Oe Of. 17 teeeion who 
_ voted against it. 
“The only chance people - 





“TI did not believe the bill 
was constitutional,” Dwyer said. 
“The courts decided this July 
that, in fact, the bill is not consti- 


~ tutional.” 


Dwyer adden that the best 
way to protect equality is to 
respect the U.S. constitution, and 
she does not support the civil 
union bill on the grounds that its 
passage followed an unconstitu- 
tional process. 

“The Supreme Court cannot 
constitutionally issue a mandate 
to the Legislature,” 
“That’s the— discussion we 
should’ve been having last 
January.” 

Drew Russo, secretary of 
communications for the Student 
Association, said Dwyer was the 
second candidate for governor to 
speak at St. Michael’s. 
Progressive candidate Anthony 
Pollina spoke in April, and a rep- 
resentative for | Democrat 
Governor Howard Dean ‘is 
expected soon. 

“It was a positive forum,” 
Russo said. “There were some 
tense moments ... all in all it was 
a very positive event.” 

Junior Erikka Adams said 
Dwyer appeared to be very one- 
sided in her comments. 

“She doesn’t see there are 
people on the other sides of the 
issue, Adams said. 

Dwyer said this campaign is 
progressing better than the 1998 
campaign. 

“There’s a lot more voter 
interest,’ Dwyer said. “People 
are more aware of the issues and 
are much better informed about 
them than they were in 1998.” 





Dwyer said. 
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Students register to vote, 
consider possible options 


By Meg Farley 
Staff Writer 


Interest, confusion and 
frustration might describe the 
outlook of the campus toward 
the 2000 presidential election. 

Many students might not 
be prepared to make the cor- 
rect voting decision come 
November, said Patricia 
Siplon, of the political science 
department. 

"There is a flaw in the 
educational system," Siplon 
said. "We don't teach democ- 
racy and the value of partici- 
pation. Elections are only a 
tiny piece." 

Junior Nick LaVallee, a 
member of the Political 
Science Club, noticed stu- 
dents' apprehension toward the 
election while trying to plan 
an open debate on campus. 

"I was looking for strong 
supporters of Bush, Gore and 
Nader and I have yet to find 
one person with genuine inter- 
est," LaVallee said. "A lot of 
decisions are being made by 
choosing the lesser of two 
evils." 

"We wanted to get infor- 
mation on Nader and Anthony 
Pollina circulating among the 


students," LaVallee said. 


Anthony Pollina is the 
Progressive Party candidate 
for governor. 

Sophomore Josh  Phil- 
brook, also a member of the 
Political Science Club, said, 
"We have been holding open 
meetings aimed at increasing 
voter interest." 

"We are trying to eather 
those interested in the third 
party and convince them that 
their vote can make a differ- 
ence," Philbrook said. 

Saying nothing is going to 
be accomplished by voting for 
the lesser of two evils, sopho- 


more Jessica Pomainville said 
she plans to vote for Gore 
because he genuinely appeals 
to her as a candidate. 

"I am very enthusiastic 
about voting in this election," 
Pomainville said. "Unlike the 
majority of voters on this cam- 
pus, I am strongly supportive 
of one candidate." 

Sophomore Kenny Walsh 
is basing his vote on party 
affiliation rather than on the 
candidates. 

"I don't feel strongly 
about either candidate," Walsh 
said, "but I am voting for Bush 
for the simple fact that I am a 
Republican." 

The Political Science 
Club registered voters in the 
Alliot lounge several weeks 
ago, with 75 to 100 students 
registering. Some registered 
for the first time and others 
were transferring their regis- 
tration to Vermont. 

Registration transfers will 
not affect a student's financial 
aid, said Dan Couture, associ- 
ate director of Financial Aid. 

As first-time voters, many 
are excited to exercise their 
right to vote but might feel 
frustrated about the choice of 
candidates. 

Bill Grover, chairman of 
the political science depart- 
ment, sensed intense disap- 
pointment among students. 

"For many, this is their 
first chance to vote and make 
a difference," Grover said, 
"but their promise of a fair 
system has been denied." 

Siplon said the media are 
not providing sufficient infor- 
mation to the public. 

"What is offered in main- 
stream media gives the 
appearance that there are no 
options," she said. 


Presidential debate 





“Our nation stands alone 


right now in the world in 
_ terms of power. 
why we've got to be humble 


And that’s 


and yet project strength in a 
way that promotes freedom.” 
(George W. Bush) 


“Our bonds with Israel 
are larger than agreements or 
disagreements on some details 
of diplomatic initiatives ... 
Our ability to serve as an hon- 
est broker is something that 
we need to shepherd.” (Al 
Gore) 


“T think our troops ought 
to be used to fight and win 
wars. I think our troops ought 
to be used to help overthrow a 
dictator ... when it’s in our best 
interests.” (George W. Bush) 


- excerpts from Oct. 11 


“There’s no doubt that we 
have to continue building up 
readiness and military 
strength, and we have to also 
be very cautious in the way we 
use our military.” (Al Gore) 


“] think we ought to raise 
the age at which a juvenile can 
carry a handgun from 18 to 
2 (George W. Bush) 


“I think we ought to 
restore the three-day waiting 
period under the Brady Law.” 

(Al Gore) 


“I believe Washington 
ought to set standards, but ... I 
think we ought to be collabo- 
rative at the local levels.” 

(George W. Bush) 
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Vice presidential debate targets issues 


Education, energy and military discussed; social issues handled carefully 


By Shannon O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Debate Analysis 


Vice presidential candidates 
Democrat Joe Lieberman and 
Republican Dick Cheney debated 


Oct. 5 at Centre College in 
Danville, Ky. 
While both candidates 


seemed well prepared and pas- 
sionate about their only debate, 
Former Secretary of Defense 
Cheney seemed more composed 
and well spoken than U.S. 
Senator (Conn.) Lieberman. 

Hands clasped and his voice 
low and earnest, Cheney spoke 
clearly and purposely on each 
topic presented. 

When Lieberman questioned 
his policies, Cheney removed his 
glasses and stared across the 
table, silently waiting for his turn 
to speak. While he did joke occa- 
sionally with Lieberman, he 
maintained a serious expression, 
looking straight into the camera. 

Lieberman appeared more 
nervous than Cheney in front of 
the large crowd assembled, but 
was gentle and _ thoughtful. 
Lieberman answered each ques- 
tion slowly, enunciating every 
syllable. While Cheney spoke 
like a governmental official, 
Lieberman seemed like a grand- 
father, telling tales of better days. 

Lieberman, unlike Cheney, 
frequently joked with both his 
opponent and the mediator, 
Bernard Shaw of CNN. 
Lieberman teased Cheney about 
his success in private business 
saying, "I'm pleased to see, Dick, 
that you're better off than you 
were eight years ago." 

Cheney then retorted by say- 
ing, "I can tell you that the gov- 
ernment had absolutely nothing 
to do with it." 


Education 

Educational reform and 
spending was one of the most 
prominent topics discussed dur- 
ing the debate, as well as cam- 
paigns of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

The Gore-Lieberman plan 
commits more than $170 billion 
to recruit new teachers, reduce 
the size of classrooms, and to help 
build new schools. 

Lieberman also stated their 
educational plan does not stop at 
high school, but rather continued 
into college. 

"We're going to give the 
middle class the ability to deduct 
up to $10,000 a year in the cost of 
c oer : 


efficient." 

In their respective debates, 
Bush and Cheney both argued 
America relies too much on for- 
eign markets to supply the oil 
needed for this country. 

"We've got the lowest 
domestic production of oil now in 
46 years," Cheney said. 

Cheney proposed. that 
America should rebuild and 
maintain refineries in this coun- 
try, and also begin drilling for oil 
in deposits in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge in Alaska. 

"We think we can do it, 
given today's technology, in a 
way that will not damage the 
environment,” Cheney said. 

Lieberman is 
against drilling 


Erp pete a “We have not been in the Arctic 
as investing in the es de aoe 
e ater future of the U.S. and said it is a 
projects for military.” beautiful piece 
better Dick Cheney, of America and 
schools and Republican se, oe 


providing tax 

Ci te.dst sie 

Cheney said, the Bush-Cheney 
plan gives one-fourth of the sur- 
plus back to the American people 
as tax cuts. : 

"[The American public] can 
make choices themselves in how 
that money. ought | to be spent,’ i 
Cheney said. 


Energy resources 

The price of oil and future 
plans of producing energy was a 
heated debate for the candidates. 

Lieberman said the govern- 
ment should search out newer 
and cleaner forms of energy, and 
energy conservation should be 
highlighted as a priority. 

"If we can get three miles 
more per gallon from our cars, 
we'll save a million barrels a 
day," Lieberman said. "We've 
got to develop fuel cells, alterna- 
tive energy. We've got to encour- 
age people to conserve and to be 
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available for at 
least seven years after drilling 
begins. 


U.S. Military 

The U.S. military was a high 
priority on both candidates' agen- 
das. Lieberman was adamant 
about the U.S. military being the 


_ foremost power in the world. 


"I want to assure 
American people that the 
American military is the best- 
trained, best-equipped, most 
powerful force in the world," 
Lieberman said. 

Lieberman challenged alle- 
gations that the Clinton-Gore 
administration had decreased 
funds for the military. 

"This administration has 
turned around the drop in spend- 
ing on the military that began in 
the mid-80s," Lieberman said. 

Cheney disagreed with 
Lieberman, saying the military is 
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"over-committed and under- 
resourced." 

Cheney stated that more 
money should be invested in 
machinery, and programs that 
will produce well-trained and 
responsible leaders for the mili- 
tary. 

"As the equipment gets old, 
it has to be replaced," Cheney 
said. "We have not been invest- 
ing in the future of the U.S. mili- 


tary." 


Abortion rights 

Unlike many of the topics, 
Cheney and Lieberman did not 
engage in lengthy debate about 
abortion rights for women. 

Cheney and Lieberman 
agreed that they wanted to see a 
reduction in the number of abor- 
tions, particularly partial-birth 
abortions, performed in the 
United States. 

Cheney had little to say 
about legislation banning RU- 
486, a drug recently approved by 
the FDA that induces abortion. 

"I haven't looked in particu- 
lar at that particular piece of leg- 
islation," Cheney said. "We look 


Gay and lesbian rights 

Lieberman was brief in dis- 
cussing civil rights, including 
sanctioned marriage for gays and 
lesbians. 

"My mind is_ open," 
Lieberman said, "to taking action 
that will address these elements 
of unfairness while respecting the 
traditional religious and civil 
institutions of marriage." 

Cheney echoed Lieberman's 
uncertainty about gay and lesbian 
legal rights, especially marriage. 
"We don't get to choose, and 
shouldn't be able to choose, and 
say, 'You get to live free, but you 
don't," Cheney said. 

Cheney proposed that 
instead of having a federal policy 
allowing gay and lesbian mar- 
riage, the individual states should. 
pass legislation. 


Post-debate reactions 
Students at St. Michael's 
College seemed to respond posi- ~ 
tively to both candidates. Many 
said both candidates were well 
prepared and informed for each 
topic. 
Sophomore 


at Such se 
things as [Abortion] ought to said the vice pres- 
promoting —_ be left, under our _idential_ debate 
adoption as was more interest- 
an_alterna- _ law, to a woman, her. ing than the presi- 
tive [to doctor, and her God.” dential debates. 
Ae Joe Lieberman "I, think”, that 

_. each vice presi- 
Lieberman Democrat dential candidate 
is pro- represented their 


choice and found fault with the 
arguments of both Cheney and 
Bush, who are pro-life advocates. 
"Al Gore and I respect and will 
protect a woman's right to choose 
and our opponents will not," 
Lieberman said. 

He also said abortion is a dif- 
ficult and personal decision. "It 
ought to be left, under our law, to 
a woman; her doctor and her 
God," Lieberman said. 
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parties' platform better than Bush 
and Gore did," Berube said. 

Sophomore Erin Beatty 
thought the debate was interest- 
ing, but was identical to the pres- 
idential debate in content. 

"It would have given me a 
better understanding had they 
talked about different topics than 
the presidential candidates did," 
Beatty said. 
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Speaking up for freedom of speech 
Ralph Nader's exclusion from LL... 5 


debate prompts students to put 
their principles on the front line 


By Nick LaVallee 
Guest Writer 


Commentary 


The group arrived in Boston 
shortly after 5 p.m. Oct. 3, the 


day of the first presidential’ 


debate. We did not come to view 
it. We came to protest the corpo- 
rately-funded farce being put on 
by the Democrats and 
Republicans, which excluded 
Green Party candidate Ralph 
Nader from participating. 

We were quite a sight. Jay 
Manning was dressed in a chick- 
en suit with the head of George 
Bush. Kirk Prichard was dressed 
as an oil tycoon with a cardboard 
oil rig on his hat. Big oil had a 
leash around chicken-Bush's 
waist. 

We met up with another 
chicken on the way to the debate 
and he gave us directions. There 
is a solidarity among activists that 
is seldom equaled elsewhere. 
Everyone we met treated us like 
old friends. 


Wer sperit iniost of fhe “early ~ 


part of the protest talking to the 
press. The photographers were 
naturally drawn to Kirk and Jay's 
costumes. Josh Philbrook and I 
tried to get the press to consider 
the Ford logo printed on the back 
of their press passes. A more bla- 
tant demonstration of the corpo- 
rate nature of the debate could 
not be found. Our "free" press 
was there by the grace of the Ford 
Motor Company and the other 
corporate sponsors. 

People entered the debate 
hall as. we held up our signs and 
chanted "Let Ralph Debate." We 
even saw Ralph himself go 
through. He had gotten a ticket 
from a college student. However, 
he was turned away at the door 
by the police, and informed that 
the Committee on Presidential 
Debates decided he was not wel- 
~ come there, whether he had a 
ticket or not. 





Just before the debate start- 
ed, the small protest suddenly 
became a huge one. About 5,000 
people marched across the city in 
opposition to the death penalty, a 
practice that both Bush and Gore 
support. Unfortunately, the press 
was mostly gone. 

Any sign of people aicempt- 
ing to cross the police barricades 
was met with pepper spray and 
nightsticks. Water and medical 
supplies became scarce. Josh and 
June volunteered several times to 
help out with first aid. The police 
were constantly testing the line to 
see if they could subdue and dis- 
perse the crowd. 

At one point, almost a dozen 
cops crossed the barricade and 
formed a line across the Free 
Speech Zone. They informed the 
protesters that no more people 
would be allowed past them. 

A man wrapped in an 
American flag and holding a 
bullhorn informed them that as 
police they are representatives of 
the state of Massachusetts and 
therefore he respectfully request- 
ed that they obey the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States 


“regarding thé right to free assem- 


bly and speech. After a few min- 
utes the police had hundreds of 





Police on horses began to try 
to push into the group and get 
people to stand up. The locked- 
down protesters refused to move 
even though the horses were 
injuring many of them. Slowly 
the other protesters forced their 


people on way forward and 
ass side a “At first I thought it took the street 
them an with them. 

went back Was blood that had Fah teehee 
to their side sprayed on me, but... some of the vio- 
of the barr [ realized it was pep- lence: "There 
cade. was a line of 
There per spray, and my peaceful protest- 
ibis: yery arms and chest ers sitting in the 

ew arrests, streets holding u 

a trend that © ‘Durmed severely.” = WUr Pa 
would con- police _ placed 
tinue Josh Philbrook, their shields over 
throughout Sophomore them and _pro- 
the protest. ceeded to hit the 
After 10 shields in order to 


p.m., when the barricade fell, 
Josh, Kirk and I sat down in the 
street while the cop guarding that 
section freaked out, frantically 
calling for help on his radio. It 
took the cops about five minutes 
or so to form up around us. 


Yen? ter 


: [Sa 
Photo by Nick LaVallee 
A row of police officers guard several barricades as protesters assemble 
nearby. Between 7,000 and 9,000 protesters attended the Oct. 3 wae 


disperse the blows so_ there 
weren’t any physical signs of 
trauma such as bruises and cuts. 
"One police officer lost his 
shield and hit a young male 
across the head. There was blood 
running down his face and he was 
unconscious. Two other protest- 
ers and I grabbed him and tried to 
get him to a medic who was right 
behind us, but when we tried to 





help him the police officer 
sprayed me with pepper spray," 
Josh said. 


"At first I thought it was. 


blood that had sprayed on me, but 
after the initial adrenaline rush I 
realized it was pepper spray, and 
my arms and chest burned 
severely." 

This went on for an hour or 
so, with the police gaining a few 
feet at a time. The number of 
protesters on the line dwindled 
due to injury, exhaustion and fear. 
After an hour it was decided we 
had made our statement, we had 
kept people inside the debate hall 
for an extra hour and a half. We 
began chanting "We all leave 
together," and we left. 

I first realized what little 
impact we had made on the sub- 
way back to our car, where I 
began talking with a woman 
named Joanne who had_ been 
inside the debate hall. She told us 
that everyone had been told they 
were being held inside for "secu- 
rity reasons" having to do with 
getting the candidates out of the 
area before they let others leave. 

There was no danger to them 
outside except that they would be 
witnesses to police brutality and 


Photo courtesy of Nick LaVallee 
St. Michael’s students (clockwise from left) sophomore Jay Manning, sophomore Kirk Prichard, junior Nick 
LaVallee, sophomore June Brouillard, and sophomore Josh Philbrook, prior to entering the protesting area 
for the presidential debate in Boston Oct. 3. 


acts of conviction on the part of 
the protesters. Between 7,000 
and 9,000 protesters were suc- 
cessfully hidden from the nation 
by* holding the media prisoner 
inside the debate hall. 

Joanne showed us back to 
our car and invited us up to her 
apartment for some water before 
we got back on the road to 
Vermont. She told us how Nader 
has been a hero of hers, but said 
she can't vote for him because she 
needs to vote for Gore, and is 
scared of Bush’s becoming presi- 
dent. 

I told her I am scared as well: 

I am scared of a nation 
where police force is used with- 
out check to suppress political 
views. 

I am scared of a nation 
where the "free" press, sporting 
Ford logos, ignores thousands of 
people. 

I am scared of a nation 
where corporations fully fund the 
campaigns and debates. 

I am scared of a future where 
our political options become lim- 
ited, our voices become useless, 
and freedom of speech only exists 
when measured in millions of 
dollars. 





Photo by Nick LaVallee 


Protester Arondo Morales receives medical treatment for injuries sustained from pepper spray. 
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Field hockey goalie at the heart of team’s success 
With six shutouts, junior Meghan Scalley is a big reason the Lady Knights are 11-2 


By James Crozier 
Staff Writer 


Four field hockey goalies 
were recruited to join the team in 
1999, but by the second day, none 
remained. First-year head coach 
Carla Hesler was forced to find a 
goalie. 

Junior 


Meghan  Scalley 


played in the field her first year at 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
Junior Meghan Scalley, originally 
a field player, was choser by 
Coach Carla Hesler as the new 
goalie in 1999, 
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St. Michael's College on the jun- 
ior varsity team. She returned 
sophomore year unsure as to 
where she would fit in with the 
team, but Hesler knew exactly 
where. 

As a field player, agility and 
composure were among the qual- 
ities she illustrated. Hesler knew 
these same qualities were perfect 
for a goalie. 

"Scalley is a team player; she 
took her field experience and 
molded it to fit her new position 
in the goal," Hesler said. 

Scalley, from Beverly, 
Mass., is the top goalie in the 
Northeast-10 Conference, post- 
ing a save percentage of .873. 
She has six shutouts in 13 games. 

"Without my defense, led by 
Angela Potts, I would not be 
nearly as successful as I am," 
Scalley said. 

Scalley’s success may be the 
result of two years of hard work 
or because she won't put her 
black number 32 jersey on until 
right before the start of the game. 

Whatever it is, it is working. 

Scalley stands 5'7" tall and 
has to protect a goal that is 84 
square feet. 

"From the first moment I put 
on the pads, my teammates guid- 
ed me and had patience in me, 
without them then or now, I 
would not be where I am," 
Scalley said. 


"Karen Okun taught me 
everything that I needed to know 


to be successful between the: 


pipes,” Scalley said. 

Okun, an assistant coach, is 
in her 11th season with the field 
hockey team. She _ believes 
Scalley possesses a natural talent 
to play goalie. 

"Under pressure this girl per- 
forms; her composure is incom- 
parable," Okun said. "She has 
no fear of the ball." 

Scalley, in one of the Lady 
Knights’ biggest games this sea- 
son against top ranked Indiana 
(Pa.) University, recorded 19 
saves. 

She was the starter last year 
but the pressure of returning this 
year, with two capable goalies 
nipping at her heels, pushed her 
to get even better. 

Freshman Julie Teach and 
sophomore Heather Rubenstein 
both improved dramatically to 
give the field hockey team depth 
in the goalie position. 

"I have complete confidence 
in Scalley," junior Emily Cassani 
said. "When the ball goes through 
all 10 players on the field, I know 
it won't get past Scalley. Some 
teams don't have this confidence. 
We do." 

The first word that. comes to 
mind for most of Scalley's coach- 
es and teammates is intensity. On 
the sidelines yelling can be heard 





Photo by Matt Frawley 


Junior Meghan Scalley displays her goalkeeping skills by pouncing on 


the ball. 


constantly throughout the game, 
and Scalley is often the ring- 
leader. 

Scalley keeps her teammates 
going and is always getting on 
her teammates to push a little 
harder and run a little faster. 

Scalley and the field hockey 
team are now 11-2, and have 


CROSS COUNTRY: Freshmen pitch in 


Continued from Page 16 

A big reason for the confi- 
dence in the team's potential is a 
strong group of freshmen. When 
healthy, a few have been among 
the top runners on the team. 

"We had a really strong 
recruiting class this year. Our top 
freshmen are Drew Best, Nate 
Formalarie, and Dave Balint, 
though he's had some injuries," 
Collins said. 

Older team members have 
been among the top runners as 
well. 

"{Junior] Jeff [Howley] has 
been our number one runner this 
year. When healthy, Drew Best 
has been running with him. He's 


only been healthy for one race 
but he's still been finishing third 
on the team. [Sophomore] Chris 
Seaver's been up at the top most 
of the year," Hannon said. 

While many of the runners 
are gaining experience running at 
this level, first-year coach Zach 
Kramer is also gaining experi- 
ence. He hasn't coached at this 
level before and graduated from 
St. Michael's in 1999. 

"I think he's doing a good 
job. We were coming into the 
season looking for a coach. He 
got hired. about three weeks 
before the pre-season. He has a 
good concept of endurance oa 
ing and he's put that to good use," 
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junior co-captain Dave Soules 
said. 

Hannon points out that the 
juniors on the team were fresh- 
men when Kramer was a senior. 

"It's odd having a coach you 
used to go to school with. It's 
more like you should be drinking 
a beer with him than running 
with him," Hannon said. 

Overall, the team thinks it is 
just a matter of time before it 
reaches its potential. 

"We've had our ups and 
downs. We're still looking for 
that race where everybody comes 
together and has a good race 
together," Soules said. 


three games left. The team's goal 
is to bring home the NE-10 
championship, Scalley said. 

"We are a team, and for us to 
go all the way, we need to contin-. 
ue to play like-the family we are," 
Scalley said. 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
Sophomore Steve DiRamio leads 
the pack. 
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SMC athletes to be inducted into Hall of Fame 


By Robert LaRoche 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's College will 
hold its 14th annual Athletic Hall 
of Fame induction ceremony this 
homecoming weekend. There 
will be six new members induct- 
ed, raising the total membership 
to 84. 

"It truly is a high point for 
athletics every year and is a fea- 
ture piece of homecoming," said 
Chris Kenney, sports information 
director and head of the Athletic 
Hall of Fame committee. 

The Athletic Hall of Fame 
honors past athletes, coaches, and 
friends that brought athletic dis- 
tinction to the school and to 
themselves. They are awarded a 
plaque for their achievements. 
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The plaques are placed in the 
Ross Sports Center lobby. 

Each year, the Athletic Hall 
of Fame committee must go 
through the process of nominat- 
ing new inductees. 

The committee consists of 
student athletes and is headed by 


Kenney and Pat Gallivan, the 


director of Alumni R elations. It 


_ first gathers the bios of roughly 


150 past athletes who excelled 
athletically and academically, 
then cuts the list down to the five 
or six who will be inducted. 

The committee must also 
tackle the task of finding the indi- 
viduals that will be nominated 
and setting up the event. 

"There is a lot of work put 
into it to make it a really enjoy- 
able and memorable experience," 


Sports 





said swim team captain Drew 
Milliken, a student representative 
for the committee. 

"This year's six inductees 
include two female and four male 


athletes, spanning a half-century 


of sports at St. Michael's. 

The group will be honored at 
the Radisson Hotel in Burlington 
Oct. 21. The reception is at 6 
p.m., with dinner following at 7 
p.m. 

"It's a wonderful opportunity to 
showcase and highlight the very 
best and brightest student ath- 
letes, coaches, and friends of the 
program, on and off the field," 
Kenney said. "They're truly 
wonderful people, and we are 
proud of all of them." 
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Same old story 
Hazing topic getting old 





By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


To those of you who might 
feel hazed by another hazing 
story, I apologize. 

Call me the Kevin Karlander 
of St. Michael's if you want to, 
but it seems there are some 
Vermont high school athletes 
who just aren't getting the mes- 
sage the rest of us have been puk- 
ing up for the last year or so. 

Let me first remind everyone 
that you are under no obligation 
to continue reading this column. 

You will not be forced to 
take off your clothes and con- 
sume mass amounts of alcohol 
(although I suspect some of you 
will do that 


UVM men's hockey team was 
forced to cancel its season half- 
way through because hazing alle- 
gations made by a freshman play- 
er were found to be true. 

Investigations by — the 
University and state attorney 
general found that, among other 
things, players were forced to 
drink excessive amounts of alco- 
hol and do an elephant walk, 
where players held each others’ 
genitals while crawling naked on 
the floor. 

The point is those guys had 
been there, and done that — it 
wasn't a first time thing. Today's 
Otter Valley Otters could be 
tomorrows Vermont Catamounts. 

A number of UVM players 
even said «last years festivities 
were nothing compared to what 
they went through in prep school. 

I can't help but cringe at the 
thought of prep school students 
doing something worse than the 
elephant walk. 

‘To. Vermont's credit, the state. 
enacted anti-hazing legislation 
last year, offi- 
cially making 


anyway), and I can’t help but hazing a crime, 

eee a cringe at the thought and _ sponsored 

you with a  Ofprepschool = Sv"! Bavins 
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there is atleast thing worse than the Be ey 
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a 75 percent elephant walk. Unfortunately. 

chance that is will 
none of this will 

absolutely 


nothing will 
happen to you. 

Those are better odds than 
you would face if you were a soc- 
cer player at Peoples Academy in 
Morristown, Vt. or at Otter 
Valley Union High School in 
Brandon, Vt. 

The Otters won't be playing 
soccer this year because mem- 
bers of their boys’ varsity soccer 
team allegedly kicked and 
punched two junior varsity play- 
ers as part of an initiation on the 
back of a school bus. 

An investigation is also 
underway at People's Academy 
where five junior varsity boys' 
soccer players have been sus- 
pended for allegedly shaving 
teammates’ eyebrows against 
their will. 

So it's high school right? 
Who cares? 

Well, I think those involved 
in the UVM hockey team hazing 
started learning to pound beers 
around the same time they 
learned to slap pucks. 

I'm sure Karlander and com- 
pany didn't see some stuffed ele- 
phant in a store window and 
think: ‘hey, there's an idea.' 

For those of you who weren't 
around, or just didn't care, a 
quick history lesson: last year’s 


probably make 
all that much difference. The 
problem is too widespread. 

From high school to profes- 
sional sports, from UVM fresh- 
men to Wayne Gretzky, hazing 
has been part of athletics for 
longer than most of us care to 
realize. 

If you're an athlete, chances 
are you've been involved in some 
form of hazing, maybe without 
even knowing it. 

Do you remember the goofy 
kid on your baseball team you 
slapped with wet towels after 
every practice, or the freshman 
athlete who hurled in your bath- 
room at a team party because he'd 
never had a drink before in his 
life? 

Who knows why hazing is 
all of a sudden on every athletic 
director's yearly agenda? We 
can't blame it all on UVM. 

Maybe we should stop 
focusing on policing the prob- 
lem, and think about preventing 
it. 

Maybe we should forget 
about the UVMs of the world, 
and start explaining to the Otter 
Valleys what it means to be part 
of a team, instead of what it takes 
to become a champion. 
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Six-person team seeks financial support from the college 


By Marielle Olsen 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael's College 
mountain biking club, still fairly 
new to the college, has been 
struggling to expand its program 
since its inception in 1998. 

The club, which began 
through the efforts of senior Mat 
Katz, consists of six members: 
sophomores Adam Thomas, 
Laura McLane, Damon “Parke, 
Tim Larney, and seniors Jeremy 
Benson and Katz. 

Although the club has no 


‘official coach, Todd Wright, the 


director of the Wilderness 
Program, has served as the facul- 
ty contact for the club. 

The team has no formal 
practice session. Generally, ‘the 
team meets informally and rides 
the Camp Johnson trails behind 
the college, and occasionally 
takes trips to ride at Stowe. 

In addition to trail riding, 
team members: often add road 
biking to their training to keep up 
their strength and endurance. 

The athletes compete in the 
National Collegiate Cycling 


Association (NCCA) and have 
been to two of the three cross- 
country races in this season's Fall 


Collegiate Mountain Biking 
Series. 

Other schools competing at 
the races . include Bates 


University, Williams College, 
Middlebury College, Cornell 
University, MIT, and Army. 

Team scores are dependent 
on place points. A team needs a 
certain number of entrants in 
order to capture enough points to 
compete. The St. Michael's 
mountain biking club is such a 
small team that itis only able to 
compete on an individual basis. 

"It is really a personal thing 
for each individual, because we 
don't have the team capacity to 
compete on the same level as the 
other schools. We just work on 
personal improvements," 
Benson said. 

There are four levels of com- 
petition in which the athletes can 
enter: A, B, C, or D. Level A is 
the expert/pro class, level B is.the 
upper-sport class, level C is the 
lower-sport class, and level D is 
for beginners. 





Photo courtesy of Mat Katz 


Senior Mat Katz helped found the mountain biking club in 1998. Katz 


competes in the expert/pro class. 


Photo courtesy of Mat Katz 


Sophomore Damon Parke speeds down a trail. Parke, along with senior 
Mat Katz, could not attend the nationals last season due to lack 


of funding. 


Katz and Parke compete at 
level A and the rest of the mem- 
bers compete at level B. 

"Everyone has been doing 
pretty well, but Katz and Parke 
are fast," Benson said. - 

The team has doubled since 
it first began in 1998, and is 
struggling for more financial sup- 
port from the school. 

As of now the team has a 
club budget which entitles it to 
money for gas to the races it 
attends, and potential use of 
school vans. However, because 
the vans have no racks for their 
bikes, they need to use their own 
transportation to get to the races. 

The team submitted a new 
budget proposal to the Student 
Association for further support. 
It is looking for an increase in its 
budget to finance entry fees, 
which cost $15 per person, to buy 
new jerseys for the team, and to 
send the athletes to the nationals. 

Last year, Parke and Katz 


qualified but were unable to 


attend due to the costs. 

Katz was disappointed by 
the lack of enthusiasm and sup- 
port from the school towards the 
club. 

"It's really too bad that we 
have not. gotten more support 
from the school; this team has a_ 
lot of potential,” Katz said. 

“You would think that for a 


school located in such a great 


area for outdoor sports that the 
Student Association and the ath- 
letic department would be more 
enthusiastic about developing the 
mountain biking club," Katz said. 

"For our size, and the sup- 


port that we have received, we - 


are happy with our results," he 


said. ' 

The team will be attending 
its final race of the season, the 
Eastern . Championships, at 
Attitash, N. H., on the weekend of | 
Oct. 20. 
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Fresh legs add strength to men’s cross-country team 1 


By Sean McCarthy 
Staff Editor 


The St. Michael's men's 
cross-country team is having a 
successful season, although it 
have been plagued by inconsis- 
tency. The team started the sea- 
son running extremely well, but 
has recently fallen into a slump. 

In its first two races, it fin- 
ished in the top three with more 
than 10 teams competing, but in 
the last two races it finished fifth 
and fourth while facing no more 
than 10 teams. 

"It's been an up and down 
year. We ran very well at St. 
Anselm's and we ran very poorly 
at the State Meet. It will be inter- 
esting to see how we finish the 
season," junior Matt Hannon 
said. 

Junior co-captain Rick 
Collins said the inconsistency 
could be attributed to a few fac- 


tors. He said it is an extremely « 
young team that needs time to 
gain experience running together 
at the college level and that many 
members of the team have had 
problems with injuries. 

“Considering the fact that 
we have no seniors and almost 
half our team is freshmen, we've 
done extremely, well,’ Collins 
said. “The first couple meets we 
were running a lot better than I 
thought we would.” 

“We've dropped off the last 
couple of meets, but we haven't 
been healthy as a team," he said. 

Those who have been 
injured for parts of the season 
include Collins, Hannon, fresh- 
man Dave Balint, and freshman 
Drew Best. The team remains 
hopeful that most runners will be 
healthy by the end of the year. 


See CROSS-COUNTRY, 
Page 14 


Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
Junior cide Dave Soules, left, on the heels of an opponent and 
teammate, sophomore, Steve DiRamio. 





